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ADVERTISEMENT 


FIRST EDITION. 


Tas little publication was undertaken in 
conſequence of ſome converſation held during 
the eourſe of this laſt ſeaſon with the proprie- 
tor of the Cheltenham waters; not with any 
view of recommending them to the attention of 
the public; their increafing reputation requiring 
no ſuch aid; but chiefly i in order to correct ſome 
errors and abuſes in the diſpenſation of the 
waters, that had been found to be injurious 
boch to the proprietor, and thoſe who had 


occaſion for them. 


However, though that was my original in- 
tention, I was neceſſarily led, as will appear, 
into an examination of the waters themſelves, 
' and to explain thoſe peculiarities in their com- 
poſition, and that particular mode of operation, 


on which their medicinal efficacy principally 
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to be of ſo much Importance as I hoped would 


44+ - 
The ſame train of thinking carried me on to 
an examination of other ſaline compoſitions, 
which, notwithſtanding. they might not be im- 
mediately connected with the ſubject, appeared 


fafficiently apblogize dor the deviation; eſpe- 
cially as the few hints I had to throw out might 
probably induce others who were more able, to 
proceed in an inveſtigation that could not but 
prove highly inſtructive and entertaining. 
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THIRD - EDITION, 


INCE the firſt publication of this Pamphlet, . 
a new well has been diſcovered, containing 

much the ſame ingredients with the old one; 

but as the company has been long accuſtomed 

to the latter, and conſequently is more attached | 
to it, the cautionary directions in the firſt 

Edition, to prevent any unneceſſary waſte of 

the waters, in caſe of occafion, are ſtill cons 

tinued. „ 
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1 the company the ne xt morning. 
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HE Chelinllers' faring is fatmaled va odd 


about thirty-five pints of water in an hour, 


W amounting to eight hundred and forty pints a day. 


A quantity, no doubt inconſiderable when compared 


; 7 with that which iſſues from other medicinal ſprings. 

A Bat ſmall as it is, it would be found, by 1 proper ma- 
1 nagement, ſufficient for nearly an equal number of 
'X drinkers, And yet, though there is not at any time 
| 3 that number i in the place who come on account of 


the waters, it frequently happens that there is not 
enough of water for the company. Nor does the 
miſchief ſtop there; for the report of this ſcarcity is 


5 1 circulated abroad, and often with this adition, that 
the waters are ſometimes adulterated, by pouring i in 


common pump water into the reſervoir over night, | 
in order that there may be a ſufficient ſupply for 


„ 


3 In conſequence of thefe reports, thoſe who come 


{or the ſake of the waters are diſcontented; and 


many who are at a diſtance are diſcouraged from 
coming at all, however much occaſion they may have 


for them: and indeed if they were to come, they 
would only add to the diſapointment and diſt reſs 
of the whole, during the preſent mode of proceeding. 


773 Now 


* 


Now this great ſcarcity as I have mentioned, does 
not proceed from any ſcantineſs of ſupply from the 
fountain, but from other cauſes that are totally diſ- 
conneRed, and which may be eafily removed with- 
out any detriment to any one individual whatever, 

but greatly to the ron of all, i 4, 25 3 


1 A ns of the ſcarcity complained of i is, att 
_ erroneous opinion which has been entertained, that 
the waters are not only endowed with a purgative 
quality, | but that they alſo act as an alterative; mean- 
ing by that expreſſion, that ſome of their ingredients 
penetrate into the different receſſes of the body, 
correct vitiated j Juices, break through obſtructions, 
drive before them the obſtruRing matter, and thus 

| aſſiſt the purgative ingredients i in purifying, the 
1 1 conſtitution. from all the peccant ar 


j 1 This | is one great cauſe of the injurious waſte 

and diſſipation of the waters.” For in conſequence 
of theirbeing conſidered in the light of an alterative, 

they have been recommended not only to be taker 
as an aperient in the morning, but to be drank, by 
ſingle glaſſeſs, at different times of the day. The I 
company therefore are not contented with their 

| morning's draught, but continue ſüpping at noon, 
and night, and ſometimes oftener, after the moru- 
ing's operation has long been over. 
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And yet I am clearly of opinion that there is no 
foundation for the theory upon which the practice 
has 
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has been recommended; but that the 1850 of the 
waters conſiſts in their ꝓurgative quality alone, 
guarded as it is, by the other ingredients of tie 
compoſition: and that thoſe very ingredients to 
which their alterative virtue is aſcribed, are intended 
for no other purpoſe than to prevent the debili- 
tafipg effects of a continued evacuation. 


If the contlitiaipn could ſuſtain oxalic and 
unimpared, a long daily perſeverance i in any other 
cathartics, equally with theſe waters, the fame ſalu- 
tary effects would probably enſue from their ope- 
ration. But the art of Pharmacy has never yet at- 
tained to that excellence of compoſition. For it is 
well known that the moſt mild and gentle purgatives, 
however r judiciouſly guarded and corrected, ſeldom 
fail of diſcompoſing the habit, in ſome degree, du- 
ring their operation; and if repeated daily, but for 
a ſingle week, they would be found not only to 
enfeeble the ſtouteſt conſtitution, but to bring on a 
train of complaints often worſe than thoſe they 
were intended to remove. 


Herein Hen conſiſts the fingular pre-eminence of 
the Cheltenham waters, over all other purgatives; 
that during a long continued uninterupted perſe- 
verance in them, they very rarely occaſion any diſ- 
compolure or ruffling of the conſtitution, any fick- 
neſs or griping, any diminution of ſtrength, appetite 
or ſpirits, but rather a renovation and impiovement | 
of all, provided the waters are drank with diſcretion, 

B. 2 | ard 
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and a due attention to regimen is all along ved | 
it is the ſickneſs, griping , and other pains that de- 
bilitates the conſtitution, and render it incapable of 
bearing a continued perſeverance in other purga- 
tives; for the diſcompoſure they. occalion, weakens 
| taller than the eracuation. | 


That the medicinal 3 of cheſe waters may 
be accounted for, from the purgative quality alone, 
lo happily guarded, will evidently appear from the 
tew following conſiderations: 


— 


We know chat the chronical complaints, for 
which theſe waters are found to be molt e fficacious, 
generally proceed from obſtructions ſituated in one 
part or another of the body, whether occaſioned 
by irregularity of living, the viciſſitudes of climate 
or of leaſons, or of acrimony either generated or 
introduced into the conſtitution, or by what other 
caule loever. 


We fartherknow, that the moſt effectual means of 
relolving and removing vbllructions, is by diverting 
the obltructing matter into one of the great emunc- 
tories ot outlets of the body, originally conſtructed 
kor the purpoſe of unloading the conſtitution and 
ridding it of all redundancies, of all the feculent re- 
mains of the aliment, and recrements of the circu- 
lation. Of thoſe principle outlets there are three 
in number; the ſkin, the kidnies, and the inteſtinal 


canal, Could we thenpromotean increaleddilcharge 
for 


55 
3 os 


II (. 11 I 
fora proper contiriuance; from either of them, our 

purpoſe would probably be anſwered. But we have . 
not ſo much the command over the kidnies or the 

ſkin, as to be able to excite a ſufficient diſcharge by 
them on all occaſions; i nor havewe the means of con- 
W tinuing it with! impunity to the conſtitution i in other 
reſpedcts: nor at all times ſo much the power of re- 
ap ſtraining it afterwards, but that a confirmed diabetes 

1 would probably be the conſequence of a continued 
i 3 enforcement of the ſecretion in the former, and a to- 
J 5 tal diſſolution of the whole animal ſyſtem would en- 
0 ſue from _— ſuch practices upon the latter. 


E 


® The remaining outlet, on the contrary, the in- 
I 4 teſtinal canal is very much under our ſubjection. 
We can at any time excite a diſcharge from it, can 
Wn the diſcharge, or continue, or totally ſup- 
I aa it, as we ſee occaſion, Here we ſeldom find 
any difficulty, eſpecially, as by the aſſiſtance of theſe 
1 in oft excellent waters, we can promote the diſcharge 
f Wand continue it as long as the caſe requires, without 
2 endangering the conſtitution, provided the evacua- 
ton 1s never carried to excels, 


It is on account of the command we have over 
this great emunctory, that recourſe is ſo frequently 
pad to it in a variety of diſorders both chronical and 
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"IP acute; and even in caſes where fiom the nature and 
n tuation of the diſorder, the other outlets would 


4 cem to be more properly adapted ; ſuch, particu- 


1 9 
rly, as accumulations of water in ſome of the 


cavities 


mounting to ſeveral gallons 1 is ſolicited from the dif- 


( 82) 


cavities of the body, or in troubleſome obſtructions 


in the common mteguments. s oo 


The „ operation of „ is frepuently 
exemplified i in dropſical caſes. For after allattempis 
upon the kidnies have proved unſucceſsful, we find 
that by only ſtimulating the exhalent veſſels of the 
inteſtines, an immenſe quantity of fluids often a- 


ferent cavities of the body, in which it happened to 
be accumulated, and turned into that great channel. 
and thence diſcharged. Here all akeratives are ob- 4 
viouſly out of the . 4 


Again i in cutaneous complaints, whether pimpley 3 
eruptions, or dry incruſtations, or watry exiudations, 1 
or of whatever kind they may be, we frequently 
obſerve, that after they had baffled the efforts of 4 
the moſt powerful alteratives, and on that account F 
have been generally ranked amongſt the opprobrig 1 


medicorum, they have at length given way to a per- 3 


ſeverance i in ſome ſuch gentle cathartic as the Chel- 3 
tenham waters: and, by proper attention to the ori— 1 
ginal cauſe of their production, have been prevent . 0 
ed from ever appearing again. 177 


f 


Serigg then that in Sen diſorders, ibe ſlimu- 1 
775 1 
lus of the cathartic ys 18 8 of dee al 4 


889 
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to c- operate with it. 
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yield to chef ame mode of operation, after all the al- 


terative tribe of medicines had proved inefeQua]; 


have we not reaſon to exclude the aſſiſtance of alter- 


atives in this latter caſe as well as in the former? eſ⸗ 
peciallya as any return of the complaint may be gene 
rally prevented by a due attention to regimen alone, 


1 and without any aſſiſtance whatever from medicine. 


The analogy will appear ſtill more conſpicuouſſy 
from the following conſideration; 1 


The mecha effects of the cathaviie bave kither- 


to been confined in both caſes ſoly to the diſcharge 


ſrom the inteſtines; and in many inſtances, ho far- 
ther aſſiſtance may be required. But in caſes of a 
more obſtinate nature, and where the cathartic alone 
is inſufficient, it is frequently the means of bringing 


in ſome other of the emunctories, particularly the 


one which has the neareſt afhnity to the OY 


* 


As in the cal of RI. dropſy, after all at- 
tempts had been made ſeparately upon the kidnies, 
which are the naturaloutlet for the redundant lymph 


without effect, the cathartic has, by carrying off part 


of the accumulated fluid, relieved them from the 


load that before oppreſſed them. They have conſe- 


quently recovered their uſual function, and much 


of the fluid hasbeendiſchargedbythatchannel allo; 


tu like manner, we frequently find in cutaneous | 
com- 


| complaitts, that after the conſtitution has been u un- 


ing relaxed by the ſame operation, what the pur- : 


ſtrongly impregnated with thoſe very ingredients to 


Cheltenham waters, on al in a few caſes, where 


65 


burthened by the operation of the Cheltenham pur- 
gative, and the powers of the circulation as it were 
liberated, they have been enabled to propel the un- 
ſettled acrimony more plentifully towards the ſkin, 


its uſual outlet ; and the ſecretory vellels there, be- 


gative alone could not carry off, has been tranſmit- 
ted and expelled by that emunctory. | 


The increaſe of the eruption for awhile, after 
drinking theſe waters, has been adduced by the fa- 
vourers of the doctrine of alteratives, as a proof of 
their operation; not refleQing, that in many other. 
inſtances of acrimony floating in the conſtitution, 
evacuation alone frequently determines its courſe to 
the parts where it had been uſed to-flow; as is ex- 
perienced, particularly in gouty habits, where by 
opening a vein, or adminiſtering a gentle cathartic, 
a paroxyſm e enlnes, 


But Father, we know that many waters are more 


which the alterative virtues of the Cheltenham wa- 
ters are aſcribed than they are; I mean the fixed air, 
or ærial acid. and the ſteel that are found in their | 
compoſition: ſuch as the cold chalybeates of Spaw, 
Pyrmont, Tunbridge, and others diſperted all over 
the globe. And yet thoſe waters are not found to 
be endowed with the obſtruent qualities of the 


the 


615 
the obſtruction ariſes from langour in the cireulation, 
and general debility of the whole habit. But in the 
many that gradually come on from ſome of the cauſes 
I before mentioned, and are rooted particularly in the 
glandular. ſyſtem, in one part or other of the body; 

in all ſuch obſtructions, and the innumerable diforders 
they give birth to, thoſe chalybeate waters, for want 
of the purgative, are totally unavailable. Nor are 
even their medicinal virtues ſo properly to be aſcri- 
ed to any faculty of penetrating into the different re- 
ceſſes of the body, as to their immediate action upon 
the ſtomach itſelf, that great regulator of all the ani- 
mal functions; and to the corroborating aſſiſtance 
they give it, in elaborating the crude aliment, and 


—_ preparing it for the reſtoration of the debilitated 


powers of the „ at large. 


What alterative effects are we then to expect from 
the Cheltenham waters, in which the ingredients of 
that denomination are comparatively ſo inconſide- 
rable, and but juſt ſufficient to correct the debilita- 
ting tendency of the purgative, as ſhall afterwards be 
_explained; and when even, on the ſuppoſition ' of 
their being capable of penetrating farther into the 
_ conſtitution by themſelves, the purgative, by being 
Joined with them, would n them ? 


Upon this occaſion, [cannot help remarking in ge- 
neral, that the term alterative, and many others of a 
vague undetermined Ggnification, together with the 


phraſes correfors of vitiated juices, fweetners of the 
C | blood, 


(16 ) 


Mood, &c. fo often uſed in medical language, are 
commonly the mere ſubſtitution of ignorance, and 


ought to be excluded from all found phyfiological 
reaſoning, as deſervedly as that of occult 7 


| rpm. a more „ Og nn, 


[Medicines ſeldom operate dite&tly upon the fluids; 
but upon the ſolids of the ſyſtem, from whom the 


fluids derive their particular qualities; and cheirim- 
mediate action is in many inſtances confined to the 


alimentary canal, without penetrating farther into 


the conſtitution; and eſpecially tothe ſtomach, whoſe 


wonderful influence alone over the whole animal 
economy, extends their efficacy to a much greater 


variety of caſes than is commonly conceived; though | 
in a manner eaſy to be comprehended, 


But to return. We may obſerve the great relief ; 


that is frequently obtained by artificial diſcharges, 


_ externally produced; ſuch as thoſe by bliſters, iſſues, 
fetons, &c. when no alterative or other medicine is 


adminiſtered, and when the diſcharge is inconſidera- 
ble, and from parts of the Lody too that were never 
intended for any ſuch purpoſe. How much greater 
effeQs than may be reaſonably expected, from open- 


ing for a continuance, one of the principle emunc- 
tories of the body, that was originally conſtructed by 


the hand of nature, forthe gieat end of ridding the con- 


ſtitution of all redundancies, of all the feculent nox- 


ous matter, 1 in caſes eſpecially that ariſe from thence, 
and 


*s 5/ 
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67 
and where he tention 1s enabled to n the 
evacuation. = 


— 


; | Upon the whole cf this article then, it may be 
concluded, that the practice which has been recom- 
mended, and now prevails, of drinking the chelten- 
ham waters, by ſingle glaſſes, at different times of 
the day, i is nearly as ablurd as that of ſipping com- 

mon phy ſic, after the operation of the morning's 
doſe is at an end; and can anſwer no purpoſe what- 
ever, but that of preventing the quantity's being col- 
lected which is requiſite for the company preſent, 
and at the ſame time diſcouraging others at a 
diſtance from having recourſe to that fountain of 
12 95 however much they may ſtand in need of 
And it may be farther obſerved, that as, by 
tha practice, the conſlitution becomes more and 
more familiariſed to the waters, the greater muſt 
be the quantity neceſſary for the morning's opera- 
tion. If indeed the chaly beates above-mentioned, 
particularly thoſe of Spaw and Pyrmont, were to 
be ſubſtituted for the Cheltenham waters, their 
ſtrengthening and exhilerating ingredients unre- 
ſtrained, would co-operate with thoſe of the latter 
towards the ſupport of the conſtitution, and there- 
fore might occaſionally be drank dur ing the courſe 
with the greateſt 3 


Another cauſe of the ſcarcity complained of is 
this: many who come from a diſtance for the ſake 


of theſe waters, being impatient under their com- 
| plaints, 


66) 
plants, and deſirous of making the beſt uſe of their 
time, drink them to exceſs; and by ſo doing, they 
make the very worſt uſe of it they poſſibly can. For 
as the evacuation, by ſuch a proceeding, is generally 
greater than the conſtitution can bear, however well 
guarded the purgative may be by the other ingre- 
dients, their appetite and ſtrength muſt neceſſarily 
fail; their ſpirits flag, and not finding in other re- 

| r during the little ſtay they make, all the bene- 
fits they expected, they go away diſapointed and 
diſlatiſsfied: not conſidering that an evil that has 
been long in eſtabliſhing itſelf in the habit, will na- 
turally require a long perſeverance in the antidote 
for its removal; and that a regular adjuſtment of the 

- antidote to the powers of the conſtitution, is indiſ- A 
penlibly neceſſory in all caſes whatſoever. Could 3 
they but be reconciled to diminiſh their daily pro; 
portion of the waters, and make up the deficiency | 
by a longer perſeverance, more would be reſerved 
for the reſt of the company, and greater benefit | . 
would accrue to themſelves from the alteration, 
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A third cauſe of the ſcarcity is, that many accuſ- 
tom themſelves to ſend in the morning for the wa- 7 
ters; and though a pint is ſufficient for the gener 
| lity of drinkers, a quart is the ſmalleſt quantity that 
is ever carried away; and more frequently two or 
three. For the ſervants, notwithſtanding they 
may have no occafion for the waters, often chooſe 
to drink them as their betters do. 


On 


(4s) 


on this occaſion I would beg leave to recommend 
to the conſideration of the inhabitants of the place, 
whether, as they have all the waters to themſelves 
1 1 for ſeven months of the year, and more than they 
*# can want for a much longer time, they might not be 
"oh a little ſparing in their draughts, during the very 
height of the ſeaſon, out of reſpe& for thoſe who 
come from a diſtance, and to whom ey ate 1 in- 
ö debted © on many 2 accounts. 


2 The pumper too might aſſiſt in this ceconotnical 
be. plan, by rincing the glaſſes at the pump with com- 
mon water, inſtead of that immediately drawn from 
1 bt the n ain. 


F I have now pointed out what occurred to me to 
6 be the principle cauſes of the ſcarcity complained of; 
and doubt not but if they were removed, there would 
be a ſufficiency for the company at all times. And 
1 ; it is become the more an object of coſideration on 
= account oſ the increaſing reputation of the waters; 


as the demand muſt increaſe accordingly, while the 
1 : rs from the fountain probably never will. 
. Having then finiſhed what I had originally in 


view in this publiczzion, I ſhall proceed to make a 
few obſervations upon the waters themſelves tending 
to confirm more ſtrongly the opinion I have ad- 
7 vanced concerning the medicinal] mode of opera- 
= tion; and at the ſame time, to ſet thoſe peculiarities 
3 in their compoſition, on which their principal vir- 
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5 dients, the rial acid, the ſecond or chalybeate princi- 1 


of the third, the purgative ſalt, are prevented. 


ingredients of theſe waters, which never has been 


| ſpeRive virtyes, and enhance; onfiderably the merit 4 


0 5 ) 
tues ann in a clearer light than I conceive has, | 
hitherto been attempted. 


The chief ingredients in the compoſition of the 
Cheltenham waters, are, fixed air, or the ærial acid; 
ſteel, and a native glauber ſalt. As to the other in- 
gredients mentioned in the publication « of thoſe who bs 
have analy ſed them, and particularly in the laft by i 
Dr. Fothergill of Bath, whoſe accoqnt comes neareſt 
the truth ; they are ſo trifling in quantity, and of a 
nature ſo inert, that they are very little ta be regarded. 


tt is to the three 1 have partieylaraly mentioned, 
that the peculiar excellence of theſe waters is chiefly 1 
to be aſcribed, and an elegant and valuable compo- 2 
ſition do they foim. For by the firſt of thoſe i ingre- bs. 


file is diſſolved and ſuſpended in the water; and by 
the ſtrengthening and enlivening influence of the 
firſt and ſecond, the debilitating and ruffling effects 


There is moreover a circumſtance peculiar to the 


naticed, and which myſt highly improve their re- 


ol the whole compoſition, as I thall preſently explain. 
The circumſtance I mean is their extraordinay de- 
pre of attenuation in the water. 


The ſudden evolation of the rial acid, on expa- 
ſure 


| / 
E 
fre to the common atmoſphere, and the nearly ag 
| ſudden ſubſidence of the chalybeate principle that 
was diſſolved and ſuſpended, as I mentioned, in the 
water by it, ſhew the wonderful tenuity and mutual 
penetration of the particles of each of theſe ingredi- 
" ents. While they at the ſame time clearly prove, 
vrhat vas of no ſmall importance, that no part of the 
0 { chalybeate was at all united with any other acid of a 
2X leſs volatile nature, as is frequently the caſe in other 
waters impregnated with that principle. And as 
A the purgative ingredient is found, by experiment, 
to contain more water in its cryſtals, and to be ſolu- 
ble in a much leſs quantity of that fluid than any 
other purgative ſalt we are acquainted with, we 
BM have ſufficient reaſon to infer the great tenuity of 
1 its conſtituent parts alſo, 


Io what particular cauſes ſo fingular ab attenu- 
9 ation of the ingredients of theſe waters is to be aſcri- 
bed, may be a queſtion not eaſy to be reſolved. We 
| have, however, reaſon to ſuppoſe that heat, which is 
re great agent of reſolution in the whole material 
9 world, excited in their origin, and accompanying 
1 them and heightening their agitation, in their pro- 
1 greſs through the channels of the earth, muſt have 
$ had a principle concetn in the operation: eſpecially 
as we know that wherever the ingredients of ſteel 
A | and ſulphur are united with water, there heat will 
3} be generated. And that both are contained in the 
1 Cheltenham waters, is evident; the former being 
__ 7 clearly aſcertained by all the uſual teſts ; and the 
1 particular 
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particular hepatic fetor perceivable at the pump, 
and during the operation of the waters afterwards, 
as clearly indicating the latter. 


The preſence and aſſiſtance then of that great agent 
from the begining, with its attenuating operation 
through all the ingredients, may reaſonably be ſup- 

poſed. But what may more eſpecially contribute to 
the attenuation and ſolubility of the purgative, is its 
having a ſmall portion of the Epſom ſalt intimately 
blended with the glauber ſalt, in its compoſition. 
For by the commixture of thoſe two ſalts, the ori- 
ginal attraction between the conſtituent parts of each 
may poſſibly be weakened, and the ſolvent power of 
the water over the whole, conſequently increaſed. 


_ Granting, then, the extraordinary attenuation of 6 
the ingredients of theſe waters, many of their moſt 9 
eſſential qualities may be very plaufibly accounted 1 
for; particularly their lightneſs upon the ſtomach, 
their ſudden exhilerating effect upon the ſpirits, 
their expiditious and eaſy operation downwards, 
without ſickneſs, griping, or diſagreeable ſenſation 
of any kind, and their invigorating influence over 
the whole conſtitution. 
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For from their tenuity 4 3 Guson 
through the water, there cannot be any perceivable 
weight or oppreſſion in any particular place; eſpe- 3 
cially as the quantity of all the TE taken A 
together i is very inconſiderable. TV 
While, at 
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While, from the fame cauſe, the ſtrengthen] ing: and 
exhilerating ingredients mull operate univerſally | 

and at once on all the ſenſible parts « of the ſtomach, | 
and inteſtines. In which operation. it is nat impo- 
{ible but the more ſluggiſh ingredients may aſſiſt; ; 
as we know that the maſt inert matter i is capable of 


rand ſtimulating: Of this we have a convincing 
'F | proof from the viſcid ſubſtance of eam man grain, 
which, by that e may be trangformep. into "ug 
Fe alcahol. iat 11 11% 05 4Rafty 
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Their mode of operation upon the 3 pro- 


the water, after having performed its ſtrengthening 


1 quickly into the inteſtines as fluids do, carrying a- 
long with it more or leſs oſ all its ingredients, but 
particularly i its purgative. When there, the purga- 
tive, by its great dilution and conſequent diſperſion 


; that cavity is crouded, into a plentiful ſecretion: and 
Lf notwithſtanding the ſtimulus may be but flight on 
any particular part, on account of the minuteneſs of 
| the particles of ſalt, yet as they are univerſally dif- 


XX fuſed, and act upon the whole ſyſtem of exbalents 
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at once, a more copious and expeditious evacuation 
Is produced, than what is often attainable from a 
T much larger quantity of any of the other more ſti - 
| TY} D 2 


being converted by attenuation, into the moſt active 


ducing an eaſy, ſudden, and copious diſcharge, is 2 
equally explainable upon the ſame principle. F or 


and exhilerating office upon the ſtomach, paſles 


all over the internal ſurface of the canal, vellicates 
the innumerable little exhalent vellels, with which 
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mulating purgatives leſs attenuated: ; fttended ' at the 
ſame time with theſe important advantages, that as 
the ſtimulus is gentle, no griping pain is likely to be 
excited, and as it is ſuperficial, the particles muſt ſoon 
be waſhed off in the general current, without leav- 
ing behind them any of thoſe diſagreeable feelings 
15 N hang i in the rear r of other cathartics. 35 

That the Cheltenham purgatiye'6 owes its great ſu- 


periority in the particular circumſtances I have here 
_ deſcribed, chiefly to the principle attenuation, will 


appear ſtill more evidently from comparing it with 
other purgatives of that claſs: as we find that accord- 
ing to the quantity of water they retain in their 
cryſtalization, and their conſequent degree of ſolu- 
bility, the nearer and more remote in general! 18 their 
reſemblance to it in their mode of operation. 


Authors ſeen 6 Lifer widely in their ES of 
the quantity of water contained in the different pur- 
gative ſalts, and alſo concerning their different de- 
grees of ſolubility; owing probably to a variety of 
little circumſtances that affect their experiments at 
the time they are made: ſuch as the condition of 
the ſalt, and of its original conſtituent parts; the ſtate 

of the atmoſphere, the degree of heat, the quantity, 
if any, of the other contents ſeparated along with the 
water, in the evaporation; the temperature and pu- 
rity of the water uſed in the ſolution, with other par- 
ticulars not eaſy to be attended to or accurately al. 
certained. But on comparing the different accounts, 
| the 


| (45) 


the following arrangement may, in a great mea- 

- fore be e 8 
Firſt the Chilrinhem ſalt 1 may be placed a at the 
head of all the uſual purgatives of that claſs; its cry- 
ſtals being found to contain conſiderably above ſixty 
parts out of an hundred, of pure water; and to be 


ſoluble in about an equal weight of that fluid. Next 
to the Cheltenham, may ſtand the pure glauber ſalt; 
as the water in its cryſtals is found to amount to 
more than fifty out of the hundred; and to be ſolu- 
ble in a little more than double their weight. Next 
= the glauher, may rank the Epſom ſalt; its cryſtals 
1 containing ſome what under fifty of water. As totbe 
ſolubility, it is ſaid by ſome authors, that its cry ſtals 
are more ſuſceptable of ſolution than the glauber ſalt, 
| notwithſtanding they contain leſs water in their com- 
poſition. When ſo, the variation may be owing to 
a ſmall commixture of other ingredients beſides the 
magneſia earth and the vitriolic acid of which they 
are compoſed, as is not unuſual in the native ſalts, 
. conJoined with the feeble attraction that is known 
to ſubſiſt between itsoriginalconſtituentparts. After 
the Fpſom comes the ſea ſalt, fed mag no intervallo; as 
it is found to contain of water in its cryſtals, but ſix- 
teen parts out of the hundred; and requires above 
three times its weight for ſolution. Laſtly, at the 
bottom of the ſcale, may be placed the vitriolated 
tartar; its cryſtals contaiping but ſix out of the hun- 
dred, and not being ſoluble in leſs than ſixteen times 
their weight of water, As to the other artificial pur- 
gatives, 
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T3 
gatives, compoſed of the ann acids W «th 


the different alkalies, ſuch as ſoluble tartar, diuretic 
falt, Rochelle ſalt, and the digeſtive ſalt of Sylvius; 


their places in the above ſcale vary according to the 


various circumſtances of their Preparation. 

Now we bud by. experience, that the operation of 
theſe different ſalts, when compared with that of the 
Cheltenham ſalt, generally accord with the place in 
which they ſtand in the above arrangement. For ex- 
ample, if we take the ſecond in the ſcale, the glauber 
jatt, and compare its mode of operation with that of 
the laſt, the vitriolated tartar, we find it approaches 


much nearer to the Cheltenham ſalt in all its recom- 
ff mendable circumſtances before enumerated; not- 
w withſtanding it differs from the other, only in its have 
\ ing the foſſil alkali, inſtead of the vegetable, united 


prith the vitriolic acid in its compoſition. But as its 
-ryſtals contain a much greater proportion of water, 
and are rauch more ſuſceptable of ſolution, its ope- 


ration as a cathartic is gentle and expiditious, while 


that of the vitriolated tartar is rough and ſluggiſh. 


Upon the whole then, we may conclude, that the 


Principle will extend tothe ſaline purgatives univer- 
ally, and may be applied as the criterion by which 


we may judge before- hand concerning their different 
modes of operation; their action being merely me- 
chanical, and all the varieties of their operation tobe 
accounted ſor from their different degrees of llimu- 
lus upon the fibres of the living ſubject, IS 
Could 


(97) 


Could any principle be found out that would ap-- 
I ply to the vegetable and animal kingdoms, ſo as to ex- 
1 plain in the ſame mechanical manner, the effects of 
cheir operation; ſuch a diſcovery would be of the 
WE utmoſt importance, as it would lay open the whole 
material world at once to the inteligent phyſician. 
1 He might then be truly ſtyled the miniſter nature, as 
7 Fall her ſtores would be ſubj<& to his direction; and 
"mM from that inexhauſtable magazine he would by able 
1 to ſele& on all occaſions, what was beſt adapted to 
2 his purpoſe, and to determine with preciſion what 
TT operation and what eſſects were to be expected in 
general from every medicine he adminiſtered. 


But thoſe curiouſly organized productions of na- 
ture are ſo very complicated in their conſtruction, 
and the ingredients of which they are compoſed are 
cso numerous, and fo intimately and inextricably 
ET blended together, and at the ſame time acquire ſo 
many new properties from the manner of their ar- 
rangement , which on the ſlighteſt efforts to ſeparate 
chem are totally loft, that no juſt analyſis of them 
has ever yet been made, or is ever to be expected; 
1 and without that, their mode of operation upon the 
living ſubje& muſt ever remain in obſcurity. Nei- 
= cher can the medicinal flo:e be very copious while 
| "0 it continues to derive its ſupply from mere accident, 
and the reſult of vague undireQed experiment. 


3 Whereas in the foſſil kingdom in general, the 
* coinpoſitions are comparatively kmple, and the in- 
Fg | | grediente 
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gredients few and permanent.” Their ſtructure can 
therefore be eaſily unfolded, and their parts ſabje@. 
ed to the various methods ef examination without 
undergoing any conſiderable change by the proceſs, 
We are conſequently. capable of obtaining an abſo- 
lute command over that claſs of bodies; ſo as to be 
able not only to de-compoſe them, but to re- -compoſe 
and to reſtore many of the moſt uſeful among them 
to their ariginal forms as by the hand of nature, ac- 
cording to our accaſions. From whence we are en- 
abled to acquire a competent knowledge of their 
praperties, both in their ſeparate and their conjoined 
ſtate, and to aſcertain and regulate their different 
modes of action, in all caſes whatever. 


In order to illuſtrate the diſtinction between 
thoſe different claſſes of natural bodies, we need not 
80 beyond the preſent ſubject of evacuation for an 


example. 

The operation of the ſaline purgatives has been 
ſhewn to proceed from mere mechanical ſtimulus 
upan the ſenſible parts of the living body. But by 
what mode of action jalap operates as a cathartic, 
or ipecacuanha, as an emetic, no ſatisfactory ac- 
gount has been given. Much leſs is any to be at- 
tampted for that extraordinary ſympathy which con- 
fines the operatianof each principally to its reſpective 
argan, whatever may be the channel by which it is 
introduced into the conſtitution. How for inſtance 
In infuſion of Jalap, when injected by a vein into 


the 


629 


the cburſe of Fg chlo: Joe" confequenitly con- 
veyed to every individual ſpot of the body, cke 
no one particular part till it is ſecreted and diſchats 
ged into the alimentary canal; and that there i its ope⸗ 
ration ſhould commence, acting ultimately as a ca- 
thartic. Or how an inſuſion of ipecacuanha, when 
| injected in the ſame manner, ſuſpends its action till 
it arr ives at the ſame place, and when there ſhould 
operate rie as an emetic. 

Theſe wonderful facts fem tally inexplicable t 
and yet they are eſtabliſhed on the firm baſis of ex- 
periment, as will appear from the following account 
communicated to me by my friend Mr. John Hun- 
ter, whoſe ſingular talents for inveſtigation, have 
thrown a light upon the phy ſiology of animals, and 
indeed of moſt parts of organiſed nature that has ſhotie 
through all Th Ih The experiments were theſe, 


He infuſed; one ſcruple of jalay root in two ounces 
of water, and let it ſtand in infuſion for about two 
hours. He then injected one halt of the clear liq nor 
into the crural vein of a dog. In leſs than a minute 
the dog puked alittle, and then ſeemed to be quite 
well. Thinking therefore there would be no farther 
effeQ trom that injection, he threw in the remaindet;, 
but no more puking enſued. However by degrees, 
the dog grew dull and feeble in his legs, ſo as to be 
induced to lie down. After lying a little time he got 
up again, and in about two hours after the laſt in- 

jettion he had a motion downwards ; the firſt * 
| 0 


"7: ca 
of which was of the uſual coniſtence : but the re- 
mainder was looſe; andi in about two hours more he 
had a very looſe purging | ſtool. He then gradually 


recovered, and ſeemed to continue Prey. much 
as uſual. © EP 2 | 
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He in like manner infuſed one ſcruple of ipeca- 
cuanha root in two ounces of water, and then injec- 
ted about one half into the ſame vein of a dog. The 
infuſion was no ſooner injected than the dog grew 
very ſick, and before his mouth was united he be- 
gan to vomit; and the moment after, he threw up 
every thing that was in his ſtomach, and continued ; 
ſick, ſo as not to be di [poſed t to eat for above a "Wy # 
afterwards. - i TON 85 oo 1 


Theſe experiments clearly ne our total 
ignorance of that claſs of bodies, their qualities and * 
mode of operation; and that we muſt be indebted lM 
for our- medicinal knowlegde and 6 006 mens of 
them, to accident alone... | 


Mr. Hunter made ſimilar experiments alſo upon 

ſome of the neutral ſalts moſt commonly uſed in 

medicine; of which he communicated to me the 
n 8 ry 


He diflolved two drachms of nitre in ſix ounces of 
water, and injected the ſolution into the crural vein 


of a dog. The injection killed him in a moment. 


Nod He 
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62.9 
He alſo ſo diffolved two drachms of ah Call i in , 


the ſame quantity of water, and injected i it in like 


manner, but without any vi fible effect whatever; as 
the dog eat and drank, and bad ſtools as * , 


[Nw on conmyaridtg theſe different cps 
together, we may obſerve, that however inſcrutable 
the two former with the vegetable infuſions may be, 
yet the latter with the ſaline ſolutions, come within 
the reach of conjeQure, and their different effects 
may be pretty clearly accounted for on the e 
ples before mentioned. 


| For with reſpect to the fatal effects of the nitrous 
ſolution, it is to be remarked, that nitre is one of 
thoſe ſalts that contain very little water in their cry- 
ſlals, and that when compared with the glauber falt 
particularly, which is the moſt acqueous of any, e- 
cepting the Cheltenham ſalt, the proportion of reak 
ſaline matter is as eight to one. When therefore 
equal weights of theſe two ſalts are diſſolved in the 
ſame quantity of water, the water muſt be charged 


with eight times more ſaline matter in the nitrous 


ſolution than in the other; and that to bring thoſe 
two ſolutions to the ſame degree of ſtrength, there 
ought to be forty-eight ounces of water, inſtead of 


ſix ounces in the former. 


We may canes readily fone that the effects of 
theſe two ſolutioris, when injected into the courſe of 
the circulation, would be very different; and that the 


water, loaded with ſo great a quantity of ſaline mat- 
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ter in the nitrous folution; might occaſion ſuch ob. 
ſtructions, and excite ſuch ſpaſms by the ſtimulus of 
its ſaline particles, as to diſturb and ſuſpend every 
vital function, and death conſequently enſue. | While 
on the other hand, in the ſolution of the glauber ſalt, 

the particles being few and rhinutely attenuated; the 
whole being firſt diſſolved in a quantity e of water 
that is nearly twelbe times greater than is neceſſary | 
for its complete ſolution, and afterwards thinly ſcat- 
tered among the iünumofable ramifications of the 
arterial ſyſtem, it does not appear at all ſurprifing 
that they ſhould paſs off without Fg any 
fenfible effect whatever. | 


Perhaps the ebe quality pecufiar to' the 
nitrous ſalt, may a little contribute to its deleterious 
effects, by coagulating the fluids and ſo rendering 
them leſs capable of circulation, or by benumbing 
and weakening the activity of the circnlating pow- 
ers ; which refrigerating quality, by the by, may be 
' Owing to the great quantity of ſaline matter in the 
nitre, which being of a lower temperature than that 
of the blood, probably abſorbs part of its heat. 


Seeing then from the above view it appears that 
we are capable of acquiring fo competent a know- 
ledge of the ſvbjeſts of the foſſil kingdom, while we 
are likely to remain in total ignorance of the others, 
it is much to be regretted, that, in this age fo eminent 
for analytical inveſtigation, the conneQion between 
their properties, and the nature and proportional 
* of their * ſhould not have been 

more 
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wore : attended te toin the manner bars here attempt. 
ed; as every diſcovery of that kind would probabl 
forward the improvement of the arts in general, and 
particularly the art of healing, more expeditiouſly 
than is to be expefted from the flow ſcanty gleanings 
of experience alone. The truth of this obſeryation 
might be confirmed by a great variety of inſtances 
taken from the ſaline claſs of bodies, and eſpecially 
the ſalt now under conſideration 1 being a ſalt of 
very extenſive application, and frequently uſed for 
a great variety of parpoles, bath 1 in the arts and in 
medicine, : 

I have already endeavoured to account for its de- 
leterious effects when injected i into the courſe of the 
circulation, as proceeding chiefly from the circum- 
ſtance of its containing ſo large a Proportion of real 
ſaline matter in its cryſtals; and it is highly proba- 
ble that ſeveral of the moſt remarkable of its other 
qualities originate from the ſame ſcource. Of theſe I 
ſhall on this occaſion mention the two following, as 
they are moſt generally known, though I believe 
they never have been attempted to be accounted 
for. | | 


The firſt is its being n more apt to agree with the 
ftomach than the generality of theother neutral ſalts. 
F or few ſtomachs can bear, without nauſea being ex; 
cited, a ſingle ſcruple of nitre when adminiſteredin 
a draught of the uſual form. Now may not this ef- 
fect proceed from the very circumſtance of i its being 
charged with ſo great a proportion of faline matter 

„ in 
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in its cryſtals; which when aſſiſted by the ſudden 
ſolubility of which it is particularly ſuſceptable, acts 
with a concentrated force all at once on the very ſen- 
ſible coats of the ſtomach, and thus excites the diſ- 
gr ceable nauſcacomplained of ? eſpecially as we find 
that when nitre is ſufficiently diluted ſo that its par- 
ticles hecome more attenuated and diſperſed, and 
the whole brought upon a level in point of ſtrength 
with other neutral ſalts, it may be then adminiſtered 
in equal doſes with any of them, and with equal 
n 


4 


There are ſome however of the neutral ſalts which 
at firſt view would appear to be an exception to the 
principle. Among theſe may be mentioned the vi- 
triolated tartar; as it certainly contains more real ſa- 
line matter in its cryſtals than nitre itſelf; and yet 
may be taken in much larger doſes in a draught of 
the uſual form, without exciting any nauſea or diſ- 
eompoſure of the ſtomach in any manner whatever, 
But that may be clearly accounted for from the 
known circumſtances of its greater difficulty of ſolu- 
tion, by which its particles are prevented from acting 
upon the coats of the ſtomach with their united 1 
mulus altogether, as thoſe of the nitrous ſalt do. It 
is therefore to be conſidered upon that occaſion as 
being on the ſame footing with the other weaker 
ſalts, which though more ſoluble, have a leſs pro- 
Portion of ſaline matter in their compoſition. 


The other ley „ 
its being capable of exciting a very extraordinary de- 
gree 
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gree of cold during its ſolution. This quality, which 
nitre ſo eminently poſſeſſes, and which has been ap- 
plied to many uſeful purpoſes bothin philoſophy and 
the arts, ſeems to originate from the ſame principle 
with the others. But for the better illuſtration of 
this, it will be neceſſary to enter a little into the ſub- 
ject of cooling and heating mixtures. 


The ſubject 1s of great extent, and by proper ap- 
plication is capable of throwing a light upon many 
of the moſt obſcure operations in the natural world. 
For the preſent, it will be ſufficient to point out a 
few of the moſt leading principles; particularly the 
following. | | | 
Firſt, that bodies, during their ſolation in their 
proper menſtrua, generate cald. | 
Secondly, that bodies, during their mutual at- 
traction and incorporation, generate heat. 
Salts therefore, while they are diſſolving in water, 
generate cald. | 


But falts while, by their mutual attraction and 
mutual penetration of each other, they are forming a 
compound endowed with properties different from 
what either poſſeſſed before, and become what the 
logicians would call a tertium quid; all ſuch falts, du- 
ring the continuance of that proceſs of mutual in- 
corporation generate heat. | | 


Thirdly 
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"Thitdly; 4 in the production of either cold or heat, 
the greater the quantity of matter, either diſſolved or 
Incorporated i in a given time, and the leſs the quan- 
tity of the fluid neceſſary for ſolution or mutual in- 


corporation, the greater will be the ſenſible effect, 
or the cold or heat generated. Sg 


65M . 
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Ik therefore, in the caſe of ſolution, aſaltcontain- 
jng a greater quantity of real ſaline matter in its cry- 
ſtals than another, is diſſolved in an equal quantity of 2, 
any gommon menſtruum, during the fame time, the 3 
degree of cold that1 is generated u will be proportiona- 
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Now nitre is poſſeſſed of thoſe very requiſites for 
the greater production of cold above moſt of the 
other neutral falts: as it contains more real ſaline 
matter in its cryſtals, and 1 ls s remarkably que of 
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Vitriolated tartar, it 1s true, has more ſaline mat- 
ler than nitre; but it is ſo ſlow of ſolution, and re- 
quires ſo great a quantity of water to diſſolve it, F 
that partly by the cold's being generated by little 
and litile, as it diſſolves, and partly by that little's 
heing diſperſed through the large quantityof the men- 

Hruꝑm that is neceſſary for its ſolution, the ſenſible 
effect or cold produced at any time during the pro- 
ceſs, muſt be very inconſiderable. For it is here to 
þe obſerved; that in theſe proceſſes neither cold nor 

heat er er! remains to accumulate, but both of them 

. 5 vaniſh 
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2 Sanith almoſt as ſoon as generated: ; fo that the mean 


temperature is immediately reſtored, either by the 


. HM ivflux of heat from the ſurrounding or medium at- 
1 moſphere, when it becomes deficient in the caſe of 


ſolution; or by its eflux, when, in the caſe of mutual | 


1 incorporation, it becomes redundant. 


= The generation of cold during ſolution, and of 
= hcat during incorporation, are phenomena that 1 
© conceive have never yet been clearly accounted for. 
Perhaps the following obſervations may contribute 
= :o throw ſome light upon the ſubje@, | 


In the caſe of folutior; the volume of the body 


4 diſſolved i is enlarged; its ſurfaces are conſequently 


9 tinfolded;' and as it is proved by a variety of c expert. 
ments that heat is particularly attracted by ſurfaces 
(adhering to them or hovering over them latentand 
2H inactive), the menſtruum by means of that attration 
3 is robbed of the quantity of heat with which'it was 
© before impregnated, in proportion to the increaſe of 


4 ſuperficial expanſion during t the proceſs, and there- 
fore becomes colder. | — 


On the other Band, in the compoſition or mutual : 
incorporation of bodies, the volume of the whole is 
contracted, the quantity of ſuperficial expanſion is 
diminiſhed, and conſequently much of the heat that 
before adhered to ſurfaces is then thrown out into 
the ſurrounding fluid, which therefore becomes ſer 
_ HET. 
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And here it is to be obſerved in general. that theſe 
phænomena are not confined ſolely to the commix- 
ture of different bodies, but ſeem to prevail univer- 
ſally i in all caſes of expanſion or rarefaction on the 
one hand, and contraction or condenſation on the 
other; even when the experiments are made upon 
fingle des, without the intervention of any other. 


We may take ſor example the common atmoſ- : 
phere ; as we find that when the air within therecei- Ml 
ver of an air pump, is rarefied:by a few ſtrokes of ſ; 
the piſton, cold is inſtantaneouſly generated; andon I 
the other hand, when, on the immiffion of the air 
again, the former Rate of condenfation is reſtored, 
the heat as inſtantaneous returns with it: and if the 
air is ſtill further condenfed, an additional increaſe 
of heat will nner by As 


I "RY now given ſome ena taken from the 
neutral ſalts, of the method of enquiry here recom- 1 
mended, My ſubject naturally led me into it as be- ä 
ing the moſt proper for explaining thofe peculiarities 
in the compoſition of the Cheltenham waters, to 
vhich they owe their fupe rior excellence above other 
purgatives of that kind. And as the method appear- 
ed to be but too much neglected, conſidering how 
much the analytical philoſophy has been cultivated, 
I could not help enlarging upon it, and illuſtrating 
its importance by a ſimilar examination of other. 
ſalts of the neutral claſs, whoſe properties, though 
univerſally known, had never been accounted for in 
_ that manner. 8 Many 


) 


Many veaulifel diſcoveries have deen idle fr 
the courſe of this century, and much light has; Wy it 
were; ſpontaneouſly ſprung up and been reflected 
from them upon ſome of the moſt obſcure operariom 
of nature. But if the method of induction had been 
ſtrictly adhered to, by which the connectiunbhet ra 
E the known propettiesof bodies  (efpeciallytheir mode 5 
of operation on the living ſubject)and the nature and . 
proportional quantity of their ingredients kad! been 
regularly obſerved, inſtead of accumulating. volames 
ol experiments without application, much greater 
improvements would have probably been made in 
every branch of both ſpeculative and praQticatknow- 
ledge ; and the medical profeffion particularly would 
have been reſcued out of the hands of ignoranct and 
impoſture, into which it ſeems to be finking, and 
reſtored to its proper ſcientific dignity. xx. 


— 


Nothing would more effectually contribute to that 
end than to extend the inquiry to the different me- 
tallic compofitions; eſpecially thoſe of mercury and 
antimony, which have beenall along the ſtrong holds 
of empyriciſm, on account of the powerfulneſs of 
their operation, the facility by which they may be * 
compounded, difguifed and preſerved, and the [mall 


portable 3 within which they . be com- | 
; e 8 | | | 1 


„Pera philoſophical chymiſt and phyſtologiſt, 
from his knowledge of the various matters, whether 
ſalts, ſulphurs, or the different kinds of air with 
x : F-: n Which 
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which thoſe metals are uſually united; nub not 


only be enabled to direct, heighten, repreſs, and 


every way improve their reſpective operations more: 


ſafely, ſucceſsfully, and extenſively than the blind 
' empyric could ever attain to; but by reducing the 
whole under a few general principles, the utmoſt li- 


mits of empyrical pretenſions would be clearly poin- 


ted out, and the materia medica purged of an infi-: 


nity of uſeleſs preparations which, through ignoran ce 
and artiſice, have been multiplying ever ſince the 
introduction of choſe metals into it. » To 
To all which may be added he wht: 3 
attending a practice ſo ſcientifically conducted, iu 
which both the diſeaſes, and the operation of the me- 
dicines adminiſtered for their removal, would be 
viewed in the light of ſo many natural proceſſes; and 
every ſtep gained by that mode of inveſtigation, con- 


ſidered as ſo much advancement in true philoſophy. 


In order, however, to the making any progrefs 
in fo extenſive a field, in which we may; ſay with 
the Pa | 5 


cc The night's ſo dark, ſo deep the way, 


it would be neceſſary to ſet out with all the light, all 
the information that can be collected from the wri- 
tings of the moſt eminent analytical ex perimentaliſts 
of this and other countries. Among whom I would 
[recommend to the young phyſiologiſt thoſe of the 
following: 


| FS) 

5 following; 5 Hiles, Black, Prieflley, Canton” cen 
diſh, Kirvan, Hunter, Margraaff, Pott, Sheele, Berg- 
man, Roulle, Maequer, Morveau, Lavoiſier, Methe- 
rie, Cavallo, Fontana, ho omg ok | 
At preſent 1 ſhall but barely venture to truch 
upon the ſubje& only by way of example; and that 
too, rather in the form of query than poſitive al- 
ſertion. | 


% 


Among the general principles alluded to, may not 
the following be adopted? ? | 


That the —_ are devoid of activity while they 
continue intheir metallic uncombined ſtate? andthat 
in order to their acquiring any degree of active exer- 
tion, it is neceſſary they ſhould be previouſly converted 
into the condition of a ſalt, by their union particular- 
ly with an acid, either in the laboratory or the body ; 
as without that converſion they would be incapable of 
ſolution and uniform diffuſion in the fluids, or of im- 
pinging with any degree of ſtimulus upon the ſolids? 
but would either remain in the firſt paſſages totally 
inactive; or, if capable of circulating, like mercury 

uncongealed, from the ſmoothneſs and diviſibility of 
their particles, would glide along without making 
es ſenfible impreſſion whatever. 

For we know that mercury (to which I ſhall chieflp 
confine wy obſervations on this occaſion), whentaken 
e in its crude undivded ſtate, is found to be 

F 5 cd tofally 
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totally inaQtive, however large the quantity 5 is 
adminiſtered. 
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Its inaQtivicy, however, has been ſolely oferibed.s to 


the ſtrong aftraQtion between its particles preventing 


their feparate exertion on the ſtomach, or abſorption 


further into the conſtitution, - For when the attrac- 
tion 1s previouſly deſtroyed by the interpoſition of 


another ſubltance, the mercury no longer continues 
in that inactive late. 


* 


This objection has at fiiſt view much ſceming ſo- 
lidity in it; but when more attentively conltderet* [ 
preſume it will be found to be more ſpecious than ſo- 
hd. For if the mere feparation of its particles was 


atone ſufficient, , activity would be the never failing = 


effect. And the more perfect the ſeparation, and 
confequent removal of the impediment ariſing from 
their Lane the red its WY would be 


raiſed.” 


Minas: " PEE is = no. means SY to hs he 
cafe. For when the particles are ſeparated by a ſub- 
tance'that reſiſts the acid, and at the ſame time is in- 
ſoluble in the fluids of the ſtomach, as in the com- 
mixture of mercury and ſulphur in the formation of 
cinnabar and zthiops, the mercury ſtill continues, 
notwithſlanding the feparation, in a great meaſure 
madctive. And farther, the more complete the ſepa- 
ration, thelefsoperative i 1s the mercury; 1ts particles 


being then more thoroughly protected from the 
acid, 


e ) 


acid. by ah COS interpoſition of ; thoſe ofthe 
n ; 


We End alſo. that ko te a * Oe 
with mercury, have the ſame debilitating effect upon 
it, according to their influence upon the acid of the 
ſtomach. Even the common teſtacea, when blended 
with-mereury, are found, by their abſorbing the acid, 
greatly to impede its action; as in the preparations 
of hydrargyrus cum creta, And we may obſerve 
in general, that the different mercurial preparations 
of the ſulphureous or teſtaceous or alcaleſcent tribes, 
are now in a great meaſure exploded, on account of 
W their experienced inefficacy ; thuugh the cauſe of 
chat inefficacy has never, : believe, been clearl ly 
2 a; : 

Fr rom 
* That an acid is to be found in the ſtomach of even the moſt 
carni vorous animals, has been proved bya variety of experiments, 
Mr. Hunter particularly has fe l dogs that had been half ſtarved, 
with raw fleſh only, that was kept until it was verging towards 
a ſtate of putrefaction; and though that was their only food for 
lome weeks, he always found the gaſtric liquor ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with an acid. And it is not only univerſally acknowledged 
that different acids may be extracted from both the fluids and 
ſolids of animals; but, in conſequence of ſome late experiments, 
it has been aſſerted, that even all the foſſil acids are generable by 
the powers either vegetable or animal ; the acid of arlenic only 
N | 


May not that circumſtance, by the by, throw a kind of glim- 


mering light an the ſcource of the incorrigibility of that acid, 
| and 
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From theſe confiderationsdoesi it not appear highly 
probable, that the principal advantages gained by the 
ſeparation of the particles of mercury are, partly by 
deſtroying their mutual attraction, and partly by en- 
larging or unfolding their ſurfaces, (while the whole 
maſs is by the ſame means prevented from eſcaping 
too haſtely) to give the acids of the ſtomach, or 
conſtitution at large, a power over them ſufficient 
for their converſion to a ſaline ſtate; and that from 
MP Ther activity is e 


1 not the probability ier W by the 
practice of che Spaniſh phyſicians, who adminiſter 
the abſorbent medicines as the molt efficacious for 
relieving thoſe who are * by the nn in 
the mines? 7 
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And is it not raiſed almoſt to a certainty by the 
well known circumſtance of the mercury's acquiring 
ſo great a degree of activity, from its converſion into 


'A ſaline ſtate by its union with an acid in the labora- b 


tory, that the very trifling portion of the metalcon- 4 


| ad its being lo particularly hoſtile to > the animal ſyſtem ? for as 
the organical powers were originally unequal to its productjon, 
might it not be ſuppoſed they would be the leſs equal on that ac- 
count to the ſubduing of it after wardz? while on the other hand, 
ixon, which is ſaid to be producible by thoſe powers is particu- 
tarly congenial, and benificial to the conſtitution, in almoſt every 
ba:m in | which 1 it can be adminiſtered, 


tained 
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t in a Gagla grain of the compound, carries its 


ſpecific yirtues along with it, and diffuſes it fo effec- 


tually all over the body,thatif adminiſtered only once : 
a day for a few weeks, i it is generally found to be ca- 
pable of clearing the conſtitution of all its poiſon,” 
| however univerſally itmight have been inquinated, | 


Granting then that mercury derives its activity 
from its union with an acid, either in the laboratory 
or the body, and that ſo very inconſiderable a a portion | 
of it when prepared in the laboratory, i is found to be 


| ſufficient for the total extirpation of the poiſon ; may 
it not be aſked, why the practice of loading the con- 


= itution daily with ſo dens by ynQtion, : 
28 ſhould be nn 55 


S 


May not a „ of that heavy kae! in- 
troduced into the conſtitution, and circuliting all 
over it, be N of conſequences hit inju- 
rious to it. | 


* * 


nad it not tend to unhinge the whole ſyſtem, - 


partly by the preſſure proceeding from its own gra- 
vity, and partly by its particles attracting the acids 


every where, and robbing both fluids and ſolids of 


an eſſential ingredient of their compoſition ? and is 
not this confirmed by the evervating effects it is 
known to have on thoſe who work on it? 


May not the perpetual ſan of he acids and 
conſequent converſion of themercury to a ſalineſtate, 
vnn 


1 1 
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while there is a 3 particle bh it remaining in the 
conſlitution, he the means of keeping up an unneceſ. 
ſary ptyaliſm, long after the poiſon had been extir- 
pated? or by falling on the bowels, of bringing on 
2 violent catharſis, when the conſtisptan bad been 
_ ſuch 
| evacuations ? | 


_— 


Does not : the e „„ chat me- 
thod, riſe { ſometimes to an alarming height, in ſpight ll 
of the moſt careful attention; fo as to call / for every 'Y 
means of ſuppreſſion, by opiates, inteſtinal and other 
evacuations? while the poor patient is all the time la- 
bouring under ſuch a multiplicity of diftreſſes, that 
life itſelf 1 is ſcarcely a ſufficient compenſation ? eſpe- 
cially as, when protracted, it often brings along with 
it a train gf calamities, the concomitants of a broken 
conſlitution, that like : fo _ e imbitter all 
Lf comforts ? . | | | TY 
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Upon the "WM then, can any reaſon leſs than 3 
that of abſolute indiſpenable neceſſity, juſtity the 
continuance of a practice that ſo often gives riſe to 3 
ſuch a ſeries of calamities? : 


It has indeed been objected to the other method, 
that the ſaline preparations are apt, in many conſti- 
tutions, to operate with too great violence upon the 
flomach and bowels, 


0 . 


But chat violence may generally be n or 
ſuppreſſed either by plentiful dilution, in the man- 
ner mentioned of the nitrous ſalt, or by ne 
the preparation with ſuch ingredients as are proper 
for allaying irratation, and at the ſame: time deter- 
mining its action to ſome of the principal emuncto- 
ries of the body. Of this I have had more frequent 
experience than uſually falls to the lot of the regular 
bred phyſician; occaſioned by my reading Public 
lectures annually for many years in the univerſity, on 
anatomy and chymiſtry; and at times, for the ſake 
of thoſe who had choſen the medical line, on the 
W theory and practice. And I can truly aver, that I 
A do not recollect my ever being obliged to have re- 
Ws courſe to the too frequently injurious method of 
union, in any one inſtance whatever. 


That method may be convenient within the walls 
of an hoſpital, or when the patient is no otherwiſe 
to be regulated than by diſabling him from becoming 
irregular ; or finally for thoſe who totally ignornt of 
the animal economy and the firſt elements of ſcience 
only knot that mercury is the antidote, and that if 
but enough is thrown in to raiſe the ptyaliſm up to a 
certain daily meaſure, for a certain time, (in which, 
however, the practitioners are often divided; ſome 
making a pint, ſome a quart, and ſome more, the 
ſtandard)a cure will ſurely be effected. Not foreſee- 
ing or regardingthe ruinous conſequences to the con- 
ſtitution, which might have been prevented; and the 
oo, 0 ES cure 


(8) 
cure as ſurely effected, by the thouſandth part * 


the antidote adminiſtered i in another and 1 more judi- 
cious manner. | 


But Aale it is to be remarked that the mercurial 
ſalts are not likely to be ſo violent or refractory in 
their operation, as moſt others of the metallic claſs; 
on account of the mercury's being always in a fluid 
| Nate, or above its point of congelation: and con- 
ſequently adding nothing more than its own weight 
to the ſtimulus occaſioned by the particles of the acid, 
with which it is united. For I do not conceive that, 
by mere commixture of other ſubſtances, the ſmooth 
globular particles of fimple fluids change their form. 
It is probably that by congelation only that ſuch a 
change is produced. And then the particles of 
water, mercury, and all the metals, become ſpicu- 
lated. And as all the other metals are ever in their 
congealed ſtate, their ſpicula, when attenuated and 
ſharpened by the acid, cannot fail co-operating with 
it in ſuch a manner as to render the ſtimulus both 
more violent, and more difficult of ſuppreſſion. 

4 

There is an elegant experiment of Dr. Blagden's, 
a mentioned in the philoſophical tranſactions, to prove 
the tranſition from the globular to the ſpiculated 
form, in the particles of metals, by eongelat ion alone. 


The doctor melted 4 large maſs of metal, and then 
ſuddenly cooled or congealed the outer ſurface of the 
maſs, and poured out the fluid uncongealed part that 
was 


was in the middle ; and 3 all was cold, be found 


the inner hollow ſurface crowded all over with fine 
metallic ſpiculs. 


Upon the whole, mercury appears to be a ſimple 
homogeneous fluid, as inſipid and inodorous, and as 
devoid of any ſtimulating agency, as the element of 
water itlelf. And though it way be occaſionally 
blended with other matters, and ſeemingly loſt ; yet, 
like water, it probably catinues unaltered ; as on 
mere ſeparation it always re- appears, in the ſame 

manner with water, in its own original form. 

Viewing then mercury in the light in which it has 
been here repreſented, the queſtion ariſes, what are 
the qualities to which its bs virtue is to be 
aſcribed? | 

If, on a ſubjeR involved in ſo much obſcurity, I 
might hazard a conjecture, I ſhould be inclined to 
| aſcribe its virtue to its great ſpecific gravity, and its 
endleſs diviſibility, operating together. As of all the 
productions in nature, a ſubſtance ſo eminently en- 
dowed with thoſe qualities, and rendered diffuſible 
in the animal fluids, by its union with an acid, ap- 


pears to be beſt calculated for clearing the conſtitu- 2 


tion of all extraneous noxious matters; provided 
they are to be eradicated, either by decompoſition 
or expulſion, 
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For in conſequence of its gravity, the aline com- 


% 1 


a pound muſt circulate with a conſiderable degree of 


momentum; and by its diviſibility, the mercury 


muſt accompany all the particles of the acid, how- 
cver minutely it is diſſolved, into the remoteſt re- 
ceſſes of the ſyſtem, and ſo aſſiſt them in the removal 


of any obſtructions that my have been formed i in 
their way. 


The mercury therefore is to be conſidered rather 
* an auxiliary than a principal; and as merely an aſ- 


ft ant in carrying. the particles of the acid forward, 


with an impetus ſufficient for preventing their being 


diſſipated or retardedin the courſe of the circulation; ; 
and for enabling their ſpicula like ſo many wedges, 
to break through and dcſtroy the texture. of the poi- | 
fon, or open a palloge for its total extirpation. 


But 1 this a degradation of 8 
the mercury, it muſt till maintain its pretenſions to 2 
| the rank of a ſpecific; as it is the only ſubſtance we 
are acquainted. with, whoſe properties are accom- 


modated to the A I have been On 


In ry with the hypotheſis L have now ven- 
tured to advance, and as a ſtrong confirmation of its 
wuth, we find that the comparative efficacy of the 


mercurial preparations does not depend on the quan- 


tity of mercury, but on that of the acid, in their 
Corrofive 
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Corroſive ſublimate, for example, has conſiderably 
leſs mercury in a given quantity of the ſaline com- 
pound, than calomel. But as it has much more of 
the acid, it is accordingly found to be the more 
powerful antidote. And it appears from what we ex- 
perience of the mercurial preparations, in general, 
to be highly probable that, according to their be- 
ing more or leſs charged with the acid, they would 
be found to prove more or leſs efficacious; provided 
always, the conſtitution was enabled to bear the ſti- 
mulus, and but enough of the metal was left in the 
preparation, to anſwer the propulſive purpoſes 
above- mentioned. 


n 


Next to the mercurial preparations, thoſe of an- 
timony are juſtiy entitled to the attention of the phy- 
ſiologiſt. Not only as being the ſecond great hinge 
of empyriciſm; which is ever obtruding them upon 
the public in a multiplicity of different diſguiſes and 
pretenſions, that, by proper inveſtigation, might 
eaſily be expoſed and the whole reduced to a few 
imple forms. but alſo on account of their own in- 
trinſicmerit, For if we except the ſpecific'virtue pe- 
culiar to mercury, which may, in the preſent ſtate 
of the world, be conſidered as the neceſſary inſtru- 
ment ſor preſerving the human ſpecies from annihi- 
lation, the antimonials ought to ſtand uppermoſt in 
the ſcale of utility; astheir ſalutary operation extends 
to a greater variety of complaints, both chronical 
and acute, than any other metallic compoſition 5 
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. In this i inquiry into the principles of * of 


the antimonial preparations, the above doctrine will 


appear to be ſtrongly confirmed by its being cir- 
cumſtantially illuſtrative of all the particylars of 
their opperation. 


For in the firſt place, whatever bases is 


known to weaken the union of the metal with an acid, 
is found to impair the action of the compound: 


and the calx that is inſoluble i in the acid of the ſto- 
mach, 1 is found to have no action at all. 


Secondly, As the antimony is always in a ſtate of 
congelation, and its particles, conſequently, ſpicu- 


lated; the aQion is accordingly more ſudden and 
violent. And as they are but little capaþle of ab- 


ſorption and circulation, on account of their form, 


it is chiefly confined to the alimentary canal. 


Thirdly, As both part of the compound ſtimu- 
late together, the quantity required of either is found 
to be inconſiderable. The laſt circumſtance is very 
particularly illuſtrated by the antimonial pill and 


cup; as, after they have been uſed for years, their 


original weight has hardly been diminiſhed. 


Alfter the antimonials, the ſame mode of inquiry 
may be extended to the other metallic compoſitions, 
with great advantage. But as the nature of this in- 
quiry has been, I bope, ſufficiently illuſtrated, by the 


788 amples [ have produced _ the two principal or- 


ders 


pans 2 


8) 
| ders of caline compounds (the veutrit ad metallie 
ſalts), I do not propoſe to carry it any farther at pre- 
ſent, The ſubjet᷑t wouldrequire faller elucidation to 
prevent or obviate the many ſeemingly plauſible ob- 
jections ariſing from the operation of other metallic 
bodies, when united with the different acids. It has 


been indeed obſerved by ſome, that the whole theory 
on which theſe queries and conjectures are founded, 


W is in a manner obſolete! but this the author does not 


perceive, notwithſtanding he is not unacquainted 
with the later improvements in chemical phy ſiology: 
and as the ſubject is both curious and important, it 
ſurely is not undeſerving farther diſcuſſion by thoſe 


= who are more enlightened. I now return to the ſub- 


ject of this undertaking, the Cheltenham waters. 


As wafer percolates through the bowels of the 
earth, it cannot fail being impregnated with thoſe 
foſfil matters it happens to meet with in its courſe, 
that are at all ſoluble or ſuſpendible in it; and there- 
fore it is ſeldom found in its pure elementary flate 
any where. In ſome places, however, it is leſs pure 
than in others, though while it anſwers the common 
purpoſes of life, and its impurity is not ſo readlly diſ- 
coverable by our ſenſes, the difference is not ſo much 
regarded as it deferves ; conſidering that many ano- 
malous complaints muſt originate fiom that ſcource, 
and are no otherwiſe to be accountod for, 


But when the water happens to be impregnated 


with ſuch ingredients as cannot eaſily eſcape our ob- 


ſervation 
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ſervation, it then begins to be an object of attention; 


and we are induced to apply it to the different ail- 


ments for which its moſt predominant ingredients 


_ to be adapted. 


of theſe ingredients the moſt common are, iron, 
8 calcareous earth, and a neutral purgative 


ſalt. And there is hardly any quarter of the globe, 
of the ſame extent, that is more plentifully ſupplied 


with the waters of thoſe different denominations, 


than the iſland we inhabit, 


With regard to the OE BEDY the bn dus, 


and calcareous waters, ſuch as thoſe of Bath and 
Tunbridge, Harrowgate, Briſtol, &c. the indication 


of the complaints for which they are adapted is ge- 
nerally pretty obvious. But that is by no means 
the caſe with the purgative waters. They do not 


point ſo obviouſly to the different ſtates of the con- 


ſtitution, and that great variety of diſorders, for 


which the. Cheltenham waters have been found to | 


be highly benificial. 


& 


It appeared therefore to be the more neceſſary to 


traee out ſome general principle that might account 
for the nature and extent of their medicinal opera- 


tion, and conſequently prove a much ſurer guide to 
the uſe of thoſe waters, than all the vague inſorma- 
tion that could be collected from the farrago of caſes 
without ſeeming connection, that is commonly pub- 
Tiſhed « on theſe occaſions; and which, as I have re- 

: fided 
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fed Cheltenham every ſeaſon ſirice the year 
217781 could have readily | as 


1 mall therefore ſeleQ only a few 8 I NO to 
ke chiefly proper to illuftrate the principle idelf, and 
to ſhow the extenfivenefs of its medicinal operation, 
even in caſes, for which one or other of the waters 
1 have mentioned, are commonily recommended. 
Such, particularly, as thoſe affections of the nervous 

ſtem, for which the chalybeates either of Bath r 
Tunbridge are deſervedly celebrated, according to 
the particular ſtate of the complaint; or thoſe of the 
common integuments, that are often found to yield 

to the ſulphurous waters of Harrowgate; and uu 

other Parts of the and. | 


Their elicacy i in nervous complaints is very 
ſtrongly exemplified by the following account, 
which I received from the patient himſelf, the firſt 
ſemmer that I came to Cheltenham. 7 


He belonged to the band that performes at the 
pump-roomat Bath, when he had the misfortune to 
be ſtruck with the palſy on one fide, that totally 
diſabled him; and for which all the uſual means of 
kelief that the place afforded were repeatedly ap- 
plied, but without effect. He then was brought to 
' Cheltenham; and after drinking the water for ſome 
time, he was able to reſume his fiddle, and Join the 
band at the well, where I remember he continued 


to perform every ſeaſon, till he was carried off by 
another diſorder, 
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In this caſe we may obſerve, by the by, that the 


notion of any alterative affiſtance from the waters 


is entirely out of the queſtion. 


'% 


Other caſes alfo have come under my own inſpec- 


Lion, of an incipient palſy happening to appear, by 


a numbneſs. and feebleneſs on one fide, which was 
effectually removed by theſe waters; and many 
more might have occurred, had the practice of eva- 


cuation been ſufficiently regarded in paralytic ſeiz- 


ures; as, no doabt, recourſe would have been had 
to a fountain where the evacuation could have been 


continued, without any riſque of impairing the con- 


ſtitution farther by it. For it is by evacuation, re- 
vulſion, and abſorption, that relief is principally to 
be expected, in ſuch caſes; and the ſtimulating me- 
thod, without them, is not likely to avail much, in 

any ſtage of that diſorder, 


How far the efficacy of the Cheltenham waters 
extends in cutaneous caſes, will * from the 
following narative. 


A phyſician of my acquaintance had been afflict- 
ed for many years with what is commonly called a ſcor- 
butic eruption, which gradually increaſed, and was 
accompanied with an intolerable itching. The erup- 
tion at length ran into large blotches, which began 
to inflame, crack and to ooze in different places. 


For this moſt haraſſing and offenſive complaint, 
He oy recourſe to metallic and other alteratives, ſuch 
ay 


l 
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as mercurials, antimonials, diet Sinks &c. with the 
approbation of the. moſt eminent phy ficians of his 
acquaintance in London, but without any other ſuc- 


ceſs than that of mitigating the violence of the erup- 
tion, only during the courſe of their operation; and 


that to at the expence of his health in other reſpeQs. 
For it was at length ſo much impaired, and his conſti- 
tution, in general, ſo ſhattered by them, that he was 


- obliged to lay them all aſide, and his buſineſs alſo, and 


retire into the country for the preſervation of his life. 
By a continuance in the country for ſeveral weeks, 


_ releaſed from the fatigue of buſineſs, drinking aſſes 
milk, living chiefly on a milk diet, taking the decoc- 


tion of the bark, daily exerciſe abroad in his carriage, 


and, as ſoon as he could bear it, on horſeback, he 
was fo far recovered as to be able to return and to 


pick up the broken threads of buſineſs again. How- 
ever, as the eruption had never been ſubdued, butra- 
ther began to ſpread as before, he went the ſymmer 
following to Weymouth, where by frequent bathing 
and conſtant exerciſe, it was ſo far mitagated,and his 


conſtitution mended, that he returned once more to 
| his buſineſs, for the enſuing winter. But as the ſpring 
came on. his old complaint began to ſpread afreſh 


with'more rapidity andvirulencethanever. He then 
tried ſulphur baths, and various other meanss (the 
alteratives excepted, as he had ſuffered too much 
from them before) but all to no purpoſe. After this 
he was totally at a loſs, as not knowing what caurſe 


he ſliould purſue, when a gentleman came from the 


country, toconſi alt him on accounpof ſome other com- 
N 2 plaints; - 
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plaint; and then happened to mention that he had ; a 


ſcorbutic eruption, for which he had had much ad- 
vice and many medicines, without any laſting relief; 

and that the only benefit he ever received was bee 

: the Cheltenham waters, which he therefore had re- 


courſe to every ſymmer; and firmly believed that if 
his other engagements would permithim to perſevere 


jn drinking them on the ſpot, for a full ſeaſon or 


two, they would remove the complaint entirely. 


This aceount coming in the height of my friend's 
Aeſpondency, ſtruck him like an immediate revela- 
tion from heaven. He had heard and read of the 
Oheltenham among other mineral waters; but as 
they had, by ſome Urange miſconduct, ſunk into ge- 
neral diſuſe, he expected nothing from them, till he 


vas rouſed by an authority upon which he Could 


rely, aud therfore was determined to give them; 2 
fair trial. | er cn 


of May, 1778, and after drinking the waters at the 


fountain, almoſt daily for three months, or till near 


the end of Auguſt, he left Cheltenham and all his 
eruptions behind him; and from that time to the 
preſent he has ſcarcely ever had enough of the com- 
-plaint, to ind t his former ſufferings. 


Innumerable other inſtances of their ſalutary ef. 


feats in cutaneous caſes might be produced, even 


when the eruption * been attended with large 
Fa ichorqus | 


x 
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ichorous aj 3 and after the repeated trial of 


the Harromwente waters had entirely failed. 


Here again it is to be obſerved, that the ſalutary 
effect of the waters is to be aſcribed, ſoley, to the 


8 continued evacuation, by which the ichorous humour 


was diverted into another channel, while the ſecreting 
veſſels of the integuments were releaſed, and left to 


recover their wonted tone, And the ſalve principle 


will account for their experienced efficacy, in other 


diſcharges; whether proceeding from local ulcera- 


. or weaknels i in either ſex. . 


As to Bite ſalutary effect in diſorders that indicate 


the uſe of the exloargous waters; I tear. that mans is 


to be erpefted. 


The diſorders I particularly mean, are thoſe ers 
fulous ob{truQions j in the glands of the lymphatic 
ſyſtem, which frequently | terminate in external or 


| rale abſceſs or ulceration. 


For as they generally proceed from ſtaminal debi- 
lity (whether hereditary or acquired by diet, or cer- 
tain ſedentary occupations) occaſioning an imperfect 
aſſimilation of the aliment, a languid Sreulaion and 


ſecretion through the veſſels of that ſyſtem, the ab- 
ſorbent and ſtrengthening, or warm and ſtimulating * 


method (according to the ſituation and different 
ſtages of the diſorder( appear to be more properly 


adapted than that of continued evacuation; eſpeci- 
ally by the neutral purgatives“. 


In 
2 The truth of this has been confirmed fince, by ſevera!melan · 
5 N 
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(6) 
In complaints within the cavity of the bien; : 
ſuch as thoſe arifing from foulneſs of the alim entary 


canal, obſtruction or redundancy in the bilous ſecre- 


tions, enlargement of the ſpleen or other viſcus, in 
conſequence often of fe vers, efpecial]y 1 intermittents, 
and therefore commonly called ague cakes ; as all 


thoſe complaints may be literally ſaid to lie 1 in the | _ 


way of the waters, no confirmation of the ir efficacy 
ſeems to be required; or if it did, a cloud of witneſſes 
from both Indies, together with thoſe high livers of 
the times, whoſe diet is not duly balanced by their 
PETS 6 ms be produced every | ſeaſon. 


In obſtrudions ſeated in the parietes of the ahdo- 


men, I had remarkable proofs of their efficacy 1 in two "= 


middle-aged ladies, who conſulted me in the courſe 
of my winter's reſidence at Bath. The complaint was 
1 very large hard ſwelling that lay acroſs the bypogaſ⸗ 


tric region, and for which calomel and other internal 


deobſtruents, alſo tomentations, liniments and every 
means of diſcuſſion and reſolution, were repeated] y | 
tried, by the direction of another phyſician, before J 


was called, without any kind of effect. 1 therefore i 


attempted nothing); but adviſed them to g0 to Chel- 
tenham. One of them went early in the ſpring of | 
the year 1781, and the other the year following; and 
by drinking the waters, they voy got rid entiiely of A 


holy inſtances —Alcalſeents, chaly 3 ſea . ictions, 


anima diet, with Frequent EXETCIIE, ATE the molt proper reclifieis 
in ſuch powplaints, | 


their 
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their nN without the help of any other 


'; medicine. 

. For it is to be remarked, in general, among the 
in many excellencies peculiar to theſe waters, that there 
"os is ſeldom occaſion for any medicinal affiſtance from 
II the begining to the end of the courſe, except where 


the caſe is particularly complicated: : as the waters 
themſelves are the beſt preparatives to their own uſe, 
as well as that of other waters; and are, on moſt oc- 


es 
of caſions, equal to the compiaints for which they are 
ir indicated. | 1 


What is principally wanted as att auxiliary du- 
ring the courſe, eſpecially in thoſe vagrantcomplaints 
that are uſually aſcribed to rheumatiſm, gout, or 

ſcurvy; and above all in every ſpecies of cutaneous = 


ſe 
„ ceeirupiions, is frequent immerſion in warm water. It 
is therefore to be hoped that fuitable accommeda- 


tions for that purpoſe will ſoon be provided“; and 
it is the more neceſſary, as the waters cannot be 
_ drank to ſo much advantage any where, as at the 
X fountain itſelf, 


* 
CY 


1 or though 3 10d the reſt 4 the neutral purga- 
tives are found, when the ſalt i is Ry — 


. Ae for both warm and cold bathing ate now 
provided, equal to any in the kingdom, by Mr. Freeman, whohas 
the management of Mr. Nero's baths in King- Street, St. James's 
Square, which are reckoned to be as complete as any in Londort 
and moſt frequented by people of the higheſt faſhion, 
| not 


not to ruffle the conſtitution ſo much as other phy- 
ſic adminiſtered in a draught of the uſual form, (as 
has been already explained) yet it may juſtly be ſap- 
poled that the chaly beate, and aerial acid, which are 
Toft on exportation of the waters, muſt eſſentially 
contribute to the invigoration of the habit, and the 
| improvement of all their other virtues. and thoſe 1 
who have experienced the difference may be ſafely * 
er to for tlie e ol the ſuppoſition. | 
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Of this a proof was mentioned to me, a day or 
two before my return to Bath, in a clergyman who 
hid been accuſtomed to drink the waters, for ſeveral 
ſeaſons, at his lodgings ; but this year went regularly 

to the well, and acknowledged that he found them 
not only more pleaſant and more enlivening, -but 
alſo more efficacious in all reſpects than be had 
ever nen before. 


. 


J ſhall now conclude with a few phin directions 
to be obſerved during the courſe of drinking theſe 


waters: 


Inn the firſt place, T would recommend the repair- 
ing to the well early in the morning; as the waters 
are likely to be more ſtrongly impregnated with all 
their ingredients at that time, than when the day 

is more advanced. 


4 


Seeally the drinker ought to begin with a quar- 

fer, or half a pint of the water, according to the age 
. | ) : : 

or 


#. 


(6). 


rength of the conſticution, and in a quarter of an 
hour, or a little more, to repeat the ſame quantity. 
A longer delay would be improper, as the water is 
not then ſo likely to operate. If either of the above 
quantities is found to be inſufficient to move the 
bowels, they ought to be increaſed the next morn- 
ing; and ſoon from day to day, as far as a pint or 
pint and an half, till they at leaſt operate once in the 
| twenty-four hours. And if the waters are not ſuffi- 
cient of themſelves, a little of the Cheltenham ſalts, 
from a dram to half an ounce, may be divided among 
the draughts. Should the ſalts alſo fail, half a ſeru ple 
of Rufus's or the aromatic pill, or the uſual known 
quantity of ſome liquid purgative, may be taken the 
night before, and repeated till the bowels become 
more moveable, as will probably be the caſe in a few 
days. And here I would obſerve, that one daily ope- 
ration, or two at moſt, is as much as the generality 
of caſes require, or conſtitutions can ſuſtain for any 
continuance. But the courſe ought to be prolonged 
accordingly, in order to the water's producing the 
defired effect. 


Thirdly, ſhould the waters be found at firſt too 
cool for the ſtomach, notwithſtanding its being di- 
vided into different draughts (though that is ſeldom 
the caſe if drank inſtantaneouſly from the pump) a 
ſmall quantity of warm water, or a tea ſpoonful of 
| ſome warm aromatic tincture, may be added to each 
draught, till the ſtomach 1s better reconciled to it. 
| Fourchly, 
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- Frankly the diet np be leis] and. eaſy of 
Andie, and not liable to produce acidity or flatu 
Jeney. Much of vegetable ſood or fruit, eſpecially 
amndrefſed or unripe, are therefore highly tmptoper, 
pm would be ina courle-of gn other 1 
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75 iftbly, Anil exerciſe, 0 all thoſe amuſements, 
that may contribute to divert the mind from every 
ſpecies of ſolicitude or intenſe application (as theſe 

Are known of themſelves often to give. rife to a Va- 
wot: of chronical complaints) PPE to be Parſued. 


| Sixthly, Light foppers, or rather none at all, and 
early hours for going to reſt, are circumſtances tric- | 
Jy to be attended to: eſpecia ly in complaints, that = 
generally owe their. beginings to too much Ingal- 4 
gence and irregularity, 
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Serentbiy, The uſe of the warm bath tempered 
om 85 to 94 of Fahrenheir's ſcale, or ſometimes 
bigher, according to circumſtances, and continuing 
in it from ten to twenty minutes, once or twice a 
week, is not only grateful and ſalutary to moſt con- 
_- KRitutions, but eſſentially requifite in many of the 

difarders for which the Cheltenhrm Mels are 


gunticularly appropriated. Dn, - 
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